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On Wednesday evening, February 25, alumni and students 

of the University of Chicago in attendance at the meeting of 

the Department of Superintendence in Richmond, 

e icago Virginia, will meet for the annual Chicago banquet. 

The place and exact time of the meeting will be 

announced by placards posted at headquarters. 

The school system of Chicago is suffering from an acute attack 
of politics. For some time the Board of Education and the Super- 
intendent have been at odds. During the summer 
e Chicago ^ e disagreements f the two parties came to the 
Controversy surface through the resignation of the Superintendent 
and an acrimonious discussion about the adoption of 
certain textbooks. The Superintendent took the position in which 
the educational profession would unqualifiedly support her, that 
the choice of textbooks is a professional matter and that she could 
not advantageously continue in office if deprived of the power of 
selecting textbooks. So strong was the expression of public senti- 
ment at that time that the Board of Education went through the 
form of assuring the Superintendent of its warmest support; and 
the resignation having been gracefully refused, the Superintendent 
resumed her office. 

The pretense of harmony was not long maintained. In Decem- 
ber the Superintendent once more expressed her willingness to 
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withdraw if she could not command the support of the board and 
the board elected a successor. 

At this point the Mayor of the city took a vigorous part in the 
proceedings. It seems that he had demanded and received at the 
hands of a number of his appointees, before they entered upon their 
exalted duties as members of the board, their resignations. These 
resignations, or pledges of good behavior, had been carefully pre- 
served in the Mayor's office against the date when the members 
of the board should prove unfit in the eyes of the Mayor for the 
further discharge of the duties which belong to the lay directors of 
the school system. To the Mayor the acceptance of the withdrawal 
of the Superintendent seemed bad business. So he brought out 
the resignations of board members from their storage and accepted 
them, thus affecting a sudden reorganization of the board. Un- 
fortunately the Mayor had only a few documents of this type and 
he could not mold the board into a perfect instrument of his will. 
He secured a board which was able, however, to re-elect the Super- 
intendent; the sometime successor resigned and once more became 
first assistant superintendent. The ousted members of the board 
entered upon a clamorous discussion of the intricate problem of the 
validity of their resignations, even entering legal suits to prove 
their contentions. In the meantime the board resumed its work 
divided, as it would appear, into two factions, one of thirteen 
and the other of seven. 

Other developments came on apace with the new year. It seems 
that a high price has been paid for certain school sites and this 
matter is to be investigated. The problem of teaching sex hygiene 
has been much discussed and has been variously voted upon. Just 
at present it is not to be taught, according to the latest action 
of the board, and the Superintendent expresses the complaisant 
view that perhaps people are not ready for such courses. The air 
is thick with rumors of good and evil, and the common man 
wonders what will happen next. 

The situation has at times been discussed in the public press 
as though it involved primarily personal elements. The memory 
of man reaches back, however, to earlier controversies in this 
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school system not dissimilar to this, and one is disposed to believe 
that the personal factors in the present situation do not explain 
the fundamental difficulty. 

Some have tried to use the occurrences of the last few months 
in the interests of the woman's movement. This effort has com- 
plicated the situation somewhat; it has hardly contributed to 
its explanation or solution. There are those who say that the 
anxiety of the political leaders to keep up the pretense of peace 
is connected with their fear lest the candidacy for higher munici- 
pal office of some of the women involved may issue from this 
unfortunate controversy between the board and a woman super- 
intendent. 

Stripped of its incidental complications the spectacle is that of 
a school system distracted by uneducational politics, used by inter- 
ested parties for ends other than those which are legitimate. A 
board of education at the beck of the mayor is no board. Any 
superintendent who has to go into politics or enter upon a political 
career from choice is just in that degree distracted from the func- 
tions of his office. Chicago is a little worse than most other places 
merely because it is larger and more complicated. 

It is idle, however, merely to indulge in condemnation. What is 
the cure ? The cure is to be found in the development of a pro- 
fessional control of schools. This means that school people must 
know what is efficient in education and they must be able to make 
clear to the communities which they serve that they know what is 
efficient. There is a body of fact about the Chicago schools which 
would make it perfectly clear that in these and these respects the 
administration is efficient and in these and these respects in need 
of improvement. The collection of such objective information 
about schools is a professional, scientific problem. When school 
people make it their business to get such material together the 
politicians will be less eager and less able to interfere with them. 
It is the opinion of the present writer that the school administration 
of Chicago can be taken out of politics through the development of 
scientific professional methods and only in that way. The poli- 
ticians will sooner or later overcome every agency which does not 
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meet them with a definite professional body of fact and with a 
clear objective body of evidence. The life of any administration 
depends on its ability to replace personal and political control by 
objective, scientifically justified methods and principles. 

C. H. J. 

On December 5 and 6 there was held at Columbus, Ohio, a 

congress of education, consisting of some two thousand five hundred 

delegates representing the local communities of the 

The Ohio entire state. The meeting was called by the governor 

State School . , , 6 . , . 7 

Survey °* "ie state for the purpose of considering, in town- 

meeting fashion, the report of the Ohio State Survey 
Commission as to the condition of the schools of Ohio, and the 
remedial legislation that was being proposed by this commission. 

The report shows the need of: (1) a more extended training of 
teachers; (2) more adequate supervision of the school plant and the 
classroom teaching; (3) more systematic expenditure of money for 
school purposes; (4) simpler and more effective methods of certifi- 
cating teachers; (5) more adequate buildings, equipment, and 
financial support; (6) consolidation of rural schools, especially 
where they are small. In connection with each of these short- 
comings, the commission points out the necessary remedial legis- 
ative program, as they conceive it. 

The report was adopted with practically no opposition; and the 
speaker of the House, referring to the legislation recommended, said : 
"In the special session, if you give us nothing better, we shall 
pass this." The extensiveness and thoroughness of the survey, 
together with its popular nature, gives the leaders of educational 
reform in Ohio a tremendous leverage upon the legislature. 

Many other states have had small expert educational commis- 
sions make intensive study of conditions for purposes of legislation. 
Their work is often done without much contact with the workers in 
the field, and may or may not receive popular support. Ohio 
has shown a method of arousing the entire profession of the state 
by means of such a survey, and making its recommendations far 
more certain of passage. 
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Other states are proposing similar surveys. At the recent 

meeting of the State Teachers' Association of Illinois, for example, 

a resolution was passed proposing for Illinois a state- 

A State Survey w j(j e survev to be carried forward by the superintend- 
Proposed in , , . . . , , 

Illinois en ^ s ano - teachers of the state in co-operation with the 

state department of education, the state university, 
the state normal schools, and such other colleges and universities 
of the state as would be willing to assist in such an undertaking. 
This plan of organization and leadership has a number of points in 
its favor not possessed by the method pursued in Ohio. Tremen- 
dous good could be accomplished for the schools of the state if it 
could be carried through in a thorough manner. Where the 
fifteen thousand teachers of the state are all voters, as in Illinois, 
if once aroused and organized for action, they might easily carry 

through any rational legislative program. T ^ 

j. t. a. 

One who desires to know the most progressive principles of 
school management as applied to all phases of a modern complex 

city school system could not do better than to read 
The Portland tne recen tly published report of the school survey of 
Survey Portland, Oregon. The survey was intrusted to as 

expert investigators as are to be found and they were 
given free hand. Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley, of Stanford, 
was in general charge and was assisted by Professors Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, of Peabody College for Teachers, Edward C. Elliott, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford, and 
Superintendents J. H. Francis, of Los Angeles, and Frank E. Spauld- 
ing, of Newton, Massachusetts. Each of these men is recognized 
as an expert in some phase of school management. The feature 
of their report which makes it of interest, not merely to the citizens 
and school men and women of Portland, but also to educators and 
citizens of other communities, is the fact that the authors do not 
"offer merely a critical report, or summarize the merits and defects 
and cast up a balance, and stop with such." On the contrary, they 
go much farther in the direction of positive recommendation than 
they would be justified in going if their purpose were primarily 
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criticism, and outline a constructive program for the organization 
of the whole system in accordance with the best ideal which has 
been formulated on the basis of present-day experiment and 
thought. This ideal is one which is not realized in all its elements 
in any single school system and therefore no school system can be 
criticized for not measuring up to it in all respects. Each part of it 
has been made actual in some system, however, and in some of the 
more progressive systems much of it has been reduced to practice. 
The aspect of the Portland situation which makes it serious is that 
in nearly every regard it is inferior to the best practice in other 
places. 

It is not in place here to detail the criticisms which are made 
in the report. The responsibility for the condition which was 
found is believed to rest not so much upon the average personnel 
of the system as upon the general administrative situation which 
was developed when the city was small and which has not changed 
to keep pace with the city's extraordinary growth. The responsi- 
bility for the administration of the schools, even in the details of its 
educational side, was found to be largely in the hands of the board, 
and the superintendent and his subordinates did not, therefore, have 
either the opportunity or the stimulus to initiate progressive meas- 
ures. The modern plan of administration by which the conduct 
of an institution is concentrated in the hands of an expert or experts 
who are given large freedom and are held accountable for results 
is the obvious remedy. The result of the plan in which the non- 
expert board of education interferes in the conduct of the education- 
al aspect of the schools is at the best — as the present survey proves 
— that the conduct of the schools degenerates into a lifeless routine. 
The school board of Portland was conceded to be public spirited 
and conscientious. When it is composed in whole or in part of 
appointees who owe their position to their political influence we 
have the intolerable situation which is referred to in another column 
in the comments on the Chicago situation. 

The scope of the Portland report may be seen from the sub- 
divisions of which it is composed. The first part consists in an 
illuminating description and discussion by Professor Cubberley 
of the organization and administration of the schools, and includes 
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chapters on the selection and tenure of teachers, and the salary 
of teachers. The same author also contributes an outline of the 
needs of the educational system of the city based upon an analysis 
of its social and economic position. Superintendent Spaulding 
follows this outline by a detailed survey of the curriculum and 
methods which are at present employed and of the improvements 
which should be made. Professors Cubberley and Dresslar con- 
tribute chapters on school buildings in answer to the questions: 
" (1) How can they [the Board of School Directors] secure the con- 
struction of the best, safest, and most economical school buildings; 
and (2) How can they make those already constructed meet most 
helpfully the educational and hygienic demands of school life?" 
Professor Terman gives a constructive program for health super- 
vision, Professor Elliott a survey of attendance statistics and of 
records, and Professor Cubberley a discussion of the costs of the 
system. 

Such a survey as this, made by disinterested experts outside the 
school system, ought to be initiated by the school board or superin- 
tendent of every large school system. The advance of every school 
system is retarded in some measure by practices which are inherited 
from a past in which the conditions were different from those 
which prevail at the present time. Those who have grown up 
within the system cannot realize the discrepancy between the 
present demands and the opportunities offered by the school. 
Furthermore, the personal relations which exist between the 
various members of a school organization make a thorough survey 
by members of the system itself difficult. The demand for a 
survey by outsiders is therefore no disparagement of the ability 
of the members of the school organization. 

When a situation arises such as that which confronts the citi- 
zens of Chicago, where strong evidence of a corrupt relationship 
between the board of education and the prevailing political faction 
is presented, it becomes all the more evident that strong light 
should be thrown upon all the recesses of the organization. In such 
a case plans should be laid not merely to detect and punish the 
present offenders but also, if possible, so to reorganize the whole 
system that corruption will be very difficult. Either for making 
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the financial administration of the schools free from taint and 
public spirited, then, or for keeping the educational administration 
up to the level of the best practice and theory of the time, an 
impartial, expert survey is an essential instrument. 

There appeared recently a report of the Bureau of Research of 
the Upper Peninsula Educational Association (Michigan). This 
bureau, of which James H. Kaye, Marquette, Michi- 
Research of £ an > * s chairman, is maintained by the associated 
Upper Peninsula teachers of this part of the state to conduct research 
Educational regarding the educational conditions that maintain 
in the schools. The report is divided into three parts, 
one on the rural schools, another on the city grade schools, and 
the third on the high schools. 

The number of teachers sending in reports is almost the same 
for the rural schools as for the city schools, so that comparisons are 
easily made. In all, 1,412 grade teachers, 24 superintendents, and 
7 commissioners reported, representing twelve of the fifteen 
counties; 702 rural teachers reported, 710 city teachers. Of the 
rural teachers, 137 are without any training for their work and 172 
are normal or college graduates. The cities and towns all demand 
normal or college graduation as prerequisite for grade teachers' 
certification. 

The average number of pupils per teacher in the city and 
village schools is 37; the average in the rural schools is considerably 
less, although there are 37 rural schools with more than 50 pupils. 
The pupils are a surprising mixture of nationalities: the single 
town of Ironwood reporting 22 nationalities. 

The region is devoted to mining, lumbering, and agriculture; 
the schools consequently make prominent manual-training and 
agricultural instruction — 16 out of the 24 towns reporting give 
manual training, seven give agriculture. Six of the towns have 
trade schools, taught by instructors who have practiced the trades. 
Trades taught include carpentering, plumbing, blacksmithing, 
bricklaying, machine-shop, metal work, and pattern-making; two 
schools have trade courses for girls in dressmaking. The city 
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schools are giving more manual training, trade work, and agriculture 
than are the country schools. 

The city teachers report that 77 out of the total of 710 are per- 
forming experiments in physiology along with their instruction. 
Ninety-nine of these same teachers report taking geography classes 
on field trips. In the country 152 teachers are performing experi- 
ments in physiology; 151 are taking their classes on field trips in 
geography. These are interesting evidences of progress, especially 
when the writer recalls that in these same regions field trips in 
geography and experiments in physiology were an unknown factor 
during his boyhood experiences in these schools. The report on 
the whole is an interesting one, and in view of the fact that the 
region is something of a natural geographical unit, it is worth while. 



Three exceedingly valuable bulletins on the health of school 
children were issued during 1913 by the United States Bureau of 
education. One (No. 16) is a Bibliography of Medical 
w mTV* Inspection and Health Supervision, igog-12 inclusive, 
School Children °f *3 6 pages. It is an annotated and classified list 
of available books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
covering practically everything of prime importance recently 
published on the subject. 

Another (No. 44) is entitled Organized Health Work in Schools. 
It is by Ernest B. Hoag, M.D., director of school hygiene for the 
Minnesota State Board of Health. It outlines the three types of 
organization for the administration of health supervision, (1) with 
school medical officer, nurse or nurses; (2) with school nurse only; 
(3) with simple and non-technical health survey on the part of the 
teachers only. Under each heading there is described clearly just 
how the work is conducted in one or more cities in which the par- 
ticular plan has been successfully tried, except that under (3) 
detailed suggestions and directions are given for a survey with 
the printed forms and questionaires that are to be used. 

Briefly, the subject of health supervision in rural schools is 
discussed, as is also the study of exceptional children. 

Part II of the pamphlet describes the state organization of 
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school hygiene in Minnesota, which until last year was the only state 
to undertake such work. 

The third bulletin is No. 48 and is a report of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of School Hygiene, held at Buffalo, New York, 
August 25-30, 1913. Part I is a brief introduction; Part II gives 
abstracts of many important papers ; Part III describes the scientific 
exhibit. 

These bulletins mark the wide-spread and increasing interest 
in medical supervision of school work in the interest of greater 
efficiency. In 1900 only 8 cities in America had any organized 
health work in schools. The school nurse was an unknown, the 
world over. It was only in 1909 that the first open-air school 
for tubercular children was opened in Providence. Now some 
eight hundred cities have departments for health supervision and 
school nurses are employed by the hundreds while open-air schools 
are provided by the score in many cities for many pupils besides 
the tubercular. 

Last year [1911-12] Boston's eighty-seven school physicians under the 
direction of Dr. W. J. Gallivan, examined 118,781 school children. Of these 
40,850, one-third, were without defects and 77,031 had defects that needed 
medical attention. In 1912-13, 121, 832 were examined, 69,332 were defective. 

The special feature of the work of the year was an attempt to find out 
how many defects were corrected through the initiative of parents, after they 
had been notified by the school physicians. 

Result : At the end of the year another examination was made and it was 
found that 70 per cent of the defective palates had been attended to, 74 per 
cent of the skin diseases, 25 per cent of the defective teeth, 43 per cent of the 
bad tonsils, 66 per cent of the malnutrition, 65 per cent of the nervous diseases. 

In New York, 1909 to June, 1912, 727,750 children in the public 
schools received a complete physical examination. In round 
numbers, 60 per cent were found defective. 

In the schools alone the efforts of the division of child hygiene have resulted 
in an immense gain in school time for those children who were affected with 
contagious skin and eye diseases, the necessary exclusions for these reasons 

being reduced from over 57,000 in 1903 to slightly over 3,000 in 1911 

Without an effective follow-up service conducted by the visiting nurses, 
medical inspection is ineffective. Until 1908 New York City relied upon 
postal cards sent to parents of defective children, and was able to secure 
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action in only 6 per cent of the cases where treatment was recommended. 
Immediately on placing the follow-up service in the hands of school nurses the 
percentage increased to 84. 

Similarly in Philadelphia 21. 1 per cent of the cases reported 
were found to have had action when not followed up by a nurse, 
80 per cent when so followed up. 

Fall River, Massachusetts, in its school report for 191 1 states 
that the percentage found defective in 1907 was 4.1; in 1908, 3.3; 
in 1909, 2.9; in 1910, 2.9; in 1911, 2.2. Everywhere there is the 
fight through the schools against such diseases as tuberculosis, the 
hook-worm disease, and the communicable diseases of childhood. 
Systematic recreation is receiving attention, play under guidance 
as a means of achieving health. Dental clinics are adjuncts of the 
school. Trained oculists are employed by the school boards, and 
experts on nose, ear, and throat diseases. 

In Saginaw, [Michigan] the work begins [1913] with seventeen east-side 
dentists volunteering to co-operate and give of their services freely. Besides 
this, the dentists are providing the equipment to give the free clinics a suitable 
start, and this means a great deal. Free dental treatment will be given the 
school children attending the clinics, and they will be taught the proper methods 
of caring for their teeth, as well as general hygiene pertaining to the dental 
science. It is proposed to throw the clinics open to all school children, includ- 
ing those of the parochial schools. 

Defective and retarded children are segregated, studied, and 
treated. More than that causes are traced and if possible 
eradicated. 

At the Congress on School Hygiene, held recently in Buffalo, Dr. Walter 
M. Roach, district supervisor of school medical inspectors in Philadelphia, 
reported the results obtained among school children of ages from six to fourteen 
years after the establishment of a food clinic in certain schools in his district. 
Many of the children were found to be coming to school with insufficient or no 
breakfasts. 

The children were fed for a period of four weeks in the spring of 1913, at 
the morning recess period, with some form of cereal and milk, the form of 
cereal being changed daily. In all, 113 children were fed in this manner. 

In a group of fifty, who were carefully weighed, measured, and physically 
examined before the beginning of the feeding and afterward, it was found 
that there was an aggregate gain of over 252 pounds. 

The average grades for the whole school, 350 pupils, including the 113 who 
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were given the feedings, increased in spelling from 76.4 to 82.3, and in arith- 
metic from 69 to 72. For the same period the averages of the pupils of the 
second grade attending the clinics increased from 71 to 87 in spelling, and from 
59.6 to 71.3 in arithmetic. 

E. R. D. 

The faults of the district school unit are presented on the 

basis of very illuminating statistical evidence in an article in the 

Missouri School Journal by Dean Charters of the 

Fau ts o e University of Missouri. The situation is put vividly 
District Unit . , . „ . .„ 

in the following concrete illustration: 

The first weakness of the system is the inequality of opportunity for boys 
and girls. 

Let me illustrate this inequality in country districts lying side by side. 
Presumably if John lives on one side of the road in this imperial state of Mis- 
souri and his cousin James lives on the other side of the road, they should have 
the same chance to get an education. But if you will consult Table I, you will 
see that sometimes, if they happen to be in different school districts, they have 
far from equal opportunities. If John lives in the $110,000 district and James 
in the $36,000 one, John gets a chance to go to school eight or nine months 
in the year, while James must be satisfied with six months. John, while at 
school eight months, will be likely to have a first- or second-grade teacher at 
a salary of over $400; while James will probably be given a second- or third- 
grade teacher at a salary of less than $400. 

That this is not an isolated case is shown by the comparison 
of two groups of districts in each of eighty-four counties. In each 
case the two districts which are compared in each county are ad- 
joining. The average assessed valuation of the wealthy districts is 
$1 10,594 and of the poor adjoining district is $36,674. The median 
tax levy of the wealthy districts is 40 and of the poor districts 
over 60. Seventeen per cent of the teachers in the wealthy dis- 
tricts have the third or lowest degree of certificate, while 52 per 
cent of the teachers of the poor district have these lowest-grade 
certificates. Seventy-eight per cent of the teachers in the wealthy 
districts receive over $400 in salary and 76 per cent of the teachers 
in the poor districts receive less than $400. It is evident, then, 
that the various points which Dean Charters makes are well taken. 
Not only is there an inequality in opportunity in the adjoining 
districts, but the rate of taxation and the returns are "unequal and 
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inequitable." Furthermore, there is a very unequal return for 
the amount which is spent in the better and the poorer districts. 
This may be expressed in the per capita cost. In Columbia 
County, for example, where the length of term is nine months and 
where twelve grades are maintained, the per capita cost is $37, 
whereas in District 42, where the length of term is only seven months 
and only eight grades are maintained, the per capita cost is $66. 
This indicates that in some districts the administration is very 
much more economical than in others. In general, then, it may 
be said that the poor districts suffer through a larger tax levy and 
through a smaller return for the money which is spent. 

A further difficulty with this system is the great multiplication 
of school directors which it entails. There are in the various dis- 
tricts of Missouri 30,000 school directors. It is obviously impossible 
for a state superintendent to exercise any adequate supervision over 
such a large number of individuals and it is further obvious that 
some form of concentration is necessary to make possible an efficient 
administration. Professor Charters shows that the county school 
unit exists in twelve states and points out that it is therefore a 
practical plan. The theoretical basis for the union of the smaller 
districts into larger administrative units is, as Dean Charters 
points out, the fact that the school exists for the purpose of furnish- 
ing adequately equipped citizens for the state and that the responsi- 
bility for the support of the school inheres in the state and not in the 
local units. The equalization of opportunity and the distribution 
of the burden according to ability to meet it are therefore funda- 
mental principles of education and ones which are obviously grossly 
violated in the conditions which are shown to exist under the dis- 
trict system. 

A recent bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education 
entitled The Education of the Immigrant presents in a convincing 
fashion the educational responsibility and the oppor- 
f th Catl ° n tunity which result from the large tide of immigration 
Immigrant which has come to this country in recent years. 
The unusual character of this responsibility is indi- 
cated in the following paragraph from the bulletin: 
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The instruction of the immigrant child is a problem with which few nations 
have had to deal in any but a meager way. Colonies are usually settled by 
homogeneous bodies of people agreeing in language, customs, political ideas, 
and religious beliefs. Settled countries generally receive accretions of small 
bodies which are readily absorbed. For a time, however, these bodies naturally 
seek association with those who have come before them and who have, to a 
great extent, adopted the language and customs, as well as the political ideas, 
of the country in which they have sought a home. As long as the immigration 
is comparatively small in quantity, the problem is not serious. But when 
what may be called "the saturation point" has been reached, the most serious 
consideration must be given to the problem. Such a point has been reached 
in some parts of the United States, especially in New York City. 

There are certain characteristics of the immigrant child which 
make his education a peculiar problem. The fundamental prob- 
lem in connection with the foreign-born children, of course, is that 
of language. In New York City this problem has been met by the 
formation of special classes in which instruction in the English 
language is a very prominent part of the work. A further condi- 
tion which limits the usefulness of the school to the immigrant 
children is the fact that the tendency to leave school at the age of 
fourteen, which is a general characteristic of the school population, 
is still more marked in their case. These children, then, besides 
being more difficult to teach because of their language disability are 
in the school for a shorter period of time. Another of the problems 
which confronts the teacher of the immigrant and his children is the 
readjustment to the social ideals of the new country which the 
immigrant is required to make. The conflict between the new and 
the old points of view is brought out very clearly in the second genera- 
tion. It is pointed out that the second generation underestimates 
the value of the culture which existed in the old countries and 
therefore grows out of sympathy with its parents and beyond their 
control. This presents a situation in the home which has grave 
social consequences, as is shown by statistics of crime. 

The number of male prisoners per 1,000,000 of the population of voting 
age in 1890 was as follows: Native white of native parents, 3,39s; native white 
of foreign parents, 5,886; foreign whites, 3,270. In this analysis, age for age, 
the foreign-born show a lower rate than the native-born. Besides, the table 
shows criminality among the native-born of foreign parents twice as high as 
either of the other groups. 
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The school is attempting to meet this situation both by leading 
the child to appreciate the value of the older culture and also by 
bringing to the parents some of the opportunities which are open to 
the child and which will prevent too great a gulf between the points 
of view and the attainments of the child and the parent. This 
education of the parents is carried on in evening schools and in a most 
interesting type of work which has been recently inaugurated in 
New York state. A recent law has been enacted which authorizes 
the creation of temporary schools in labor camps where the con- 
struction of public work is going on. A great many of the immi- 
grants go directly to these labor camps, and it is therefore necessary 
to take the school to them if they are to be reached by its influence. 
The form of training consists pretty largely, of course, of language 
work and includes also something of arithmetic and geography. 
Besides the formal studies the life of the laborers is relieved from 
monotony by forms of recreation such as the radiopticon and the 
phonograph. It is reported that this work is of great value in pre- 
venting the formation of the drinking-habit, and its importance to 
the immigrant and to the nation can scarcely be overestimated. 
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